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Council desire to record their profound sorrow at 
death of their late President, the Marquis of Ripon. 
pied the position of President of the Society from 
peginning till his death, and took a strong personal 
its work. His loss is deeply felt by all the 


The Council are glad to report that Sir Wm. H. A. Worsley, 


was duly elected at the‘ Sheffield meeting, and the Council 
congratulate the Society on having secured a strong and valu- 


The Intermediate Meeting of the Society was held in the 
Museum, York, on May 15th, 1909. The chair was ‘occupied 
by Sit Wm. H. A. Worsley, Bart. A paper was read by the 
RemveNCueM. Morris, BC I., M.A., of Nunburnholme, on 
“The Treasures of Dialect, with illustrations from the Folk 
Speech of the Woldsman.”’ This paper is printed in this 


The Annual Meeting was held on November 13th, 1909, 
at Sheffield University. ‘he chair was taken by Sir Charles 
Eliot, K.CMG, CB. LL.D., Vice-Chancellor of Shefheld 
University. The general business of the Society was trans- 
acted, and a paper was read by Dr. Gregory Foster, Provost 
of University College, London, on ‘Some Considerations re- 
lating to the Study of Old English Poetry.” ‘This paper 
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Rector of Nunburnholme, Yorkshire. 


AD ALT THE MEETING OF THE YORKSHIRE 
Be DIALECT SOCIETY, 


Held in York on May 15th, 1909. 

When the Committee of the Yorkshire Dialect Society 
did me the honour of inviting me to read a paper 
on this occasion, I consented gladly, though not with- 
out some misgivings as to my ability, in the time I had 
at my disposal, to deal adequately with the task that 
lay before me. Unless the branch of a subject of this 
nature is narrowly and clearly defined, we are at once 
launched, as it were, upon an ocean, the shores of which 
seem to be boundless, and its depths unfathomable. I 
might, of course, have taken a few words, or class of 
words, and have given them more or less of a close 
scrutiny, explaining their usage and their history. I 
might, for instance, have treated of the agricultural 
terms which are now, or have been, in use in what we 
call the Wold Country of the East Riding—the part of 
the country with which I am the most familiar. ‘This 
line of Study would, I venture to think, have yielded 
Some not uninteresting results. 
Or again, I might have confined my attention to the 
Place-names of the district: or rather, I should say, to 
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some particular class of name 


S; such 2. 
Last or manors. For it must be born in Ring toy, 
chips a vast number of these and Similar ae nat they, ds 
mare not found in any MAP, howeve; ol, ations "ate 
large the scale may be; neither are th : Or Loy, Nigh 
least in their original sense, jn fee ey 3 


ig 
country ; they can very often Only be “Peegh _- at 
by indirect methods ; by 


pan 
5 
& 
oa 
yt <I 
<< 


Of 
. : Tace th. 
“omparing Che d Cag G 
another. We need go no further than t i 

3 : ate ; th rit 

Survey to have proof of this. Many Be anor 

there mentioned cannot now be locat he , anes 
. : : aecGnang 1 org 
not been identified that might be. 7 lany = | 

: : Live re 
illustration. In the next Parish to Nunburan ate a | 

: ; n 
Were certainly two, if not three, Manors at Olme a 
“ at t 
Domesday. Of one of these. Named » he ime ae 
3a 
record seems to have been lost by which - ie all 
: e its aie 
could be traced; but the traditiona] ae. S °Sition 
te or ; lve 
name “ Baggoby ” Hill, which is stil] ol Of the 
: < -n = 
country folk to a rise of short extent on the r i the 
- . ~ eS 0a 
end of the parish, fixes unmistakably . ae on 


t. 
Possible for me by 


3 Means of 
€s in the East Riding to have 


this ancient manorial settlemen 
Place- Or, it might have been 
names 

the thousands of place-nam 

arranged and classified them so as to indicate cen 

gtaphically the positions of the Settlements of Be 

various races who have at different Periods Peopled that 

part of the country. 

Any one of these, or of many 
could be named, might hay 
more or less closely examined. But on second thoughts 
it seemed to me that I should at this time best serve the 
purpose for which this Society w 
of narrowing down my 
I took in a wider view, 


other definite topics which 
e been taken in hand, and 


as founded, if, instead 
field of observation too closely, 
and opened out several depart- 
ments which suggest themselves, so that the student 


- , ————— 
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t be led to pursue them for himself in greater 


igh 


tail. ; j : 
i ‘Yo this conclusion I was partly, if not mainly, led by 


fact that a great encouragement has recently been 
en to the study of the Yorkshire Dialects through 
blishment, by the West Riding County Council, 


the 


the esta 5 : 
fan Exhibition, to help forward this valuable and most 
OH Eee 


interesting branch of linguistic lore. One could wish 
that all the vast sums spent by the County Council were 
as well bestowed as this modest £60 a year, which, we 
trust, is but the beginning of better things in years 


to come. That it will lead to good results there can 


pe little doubt. 

here are probably few parts of England that offer 

a more favourable field for dialectical research than the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, and especially, perhaps, that 
part of it known as the Wold Country ; although, at the 
present day, the language of the Woldsman does not 

differ materially from that of the rest of the Riding. 

From a very remote period, how remote it is quite 
impossible to say, the Wolds have been inhabited by 
the human race. And probably at one time there was 
no part of England, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
Wiltshire Downs, more thickly populated by the Britons. 
This has been abundantly proved in recent years by the 
opening of the Wold fwmuli, and other remains, the 
tesults of which have thrown much light upon the mode 
of life and characteristics of the races who were living 
here in what are known as the Neolithic, Bronze, and 
Tron Periods. All trace of the Wold-dwellers before the 
Neolithic Age is gone; and when we come to speak of 
those early races, we must remember that a thousand 
z “Is may count for very little; and anything like the 
a of dates is, of course, a hopeless task. The 
nees that we have of these early Wold-dwellers 
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lectical 
study. 
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prove them to have been Men of , 


Their brain power was little, {f at a, fer 1 Well, 
those who are living AMONRSt 16 to in ta nee 
resource in the manufacture of thei . Nei : any 
implements ane oThaiMents, w ete jy me ith ‘Don an 
marvellous ils iy | 
I must, however, not Pursue this te (iy 
before leaving it I will only add that ‘4 thy b 
to predict to what height or depth Rene It iy Uneas 
may on any given subject attain - ni an knows, to 
assert that it is extremely improbable if Ven tite " 
know much more of the y AYS, customs a | Sha} ive, 
the pre-historic Woldsmen than ma, be q Deliets , 
such a work as that by Canon Greenwer) ada fron 
Rolleston—" British Barrows ”' - and stif] moe Pry tess, 
by that later exhaustive and illuminating ' Pethap 


“ Forty Years’ Researches in Br 


S treats. 
itish ang g, “tise 
Mounds of East Yorkshire.’ 


DSM, J. 


ial 
y “a Ort] 

Vestiges We may well ask what language did = 
of the . seh — €se €ar| | 
carly Britons on our East Riding Wolds Speak ; ang are th 
Britons any vestiges of it still to be found in the folk 
in the = tes) K-speech of 
folk- the Woldsman of to-day ? Of the language of th 
speech 7 : ace t 
of the earlier races we know nothing, but we do know t 

, 0 
Wolds- great extent what they 
man, 


must have talked 
of their Weapons, and the animals 


pottery, and the flint impleme 


nts they Manufactured 
with such consummate skill. 


It would Seem, too, that 
they must have observed with some closeness the 


ments of the heavenly bodies ; 
attention to the burial of their gre 
actual words we know nothing till we come to the 
Britons of the Romano-British Period, who must have 
Spoken a tongue Somewhat akin to old Welsh or 
Gaelic. 


One of the most unmistakably British words which 


move. 
and they paid much 


at men. But of their 
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bequeathed to us by these people is the land- 
It signifies either a narrow valley ending 


pave been 
ombe. 


jy in hills, or a hollow basin-like depression among 
tly D 
abrup 


yame C 
In the Wold district, so far as I know, it is only 
pills. 


+, the former sense—but the word, so common in 
n 
used 1 


and Devonshire, is only very rarely found as a 
wales ame in the East Riding. But here it certainly 
Peake : 
the fact is worth notice. 


ae d 
Seam we never speak of gorse in our Wold folk- 

ie wae always designate it as win. ‘This I believe 
spee ) 


o be é word of very great acy in this SHI, 

nting the old British word for the same thing— 
ee as it is in modern Welsh. Not that chwyn in 
i Welsh means gorse, but weeds. A ea 
word altogether—Eithin—is now used by the Me elsh for 
gorse. But when we think what large tracts of country 
were covered with gorse in olden days, and what an 
exceedingly difficult plant it is to eradicate, it may well 
have been called chwyn, as being par excellence the weed 
of the country. And while speaking of this word, I 
may also mention another that is, or was, used in con- 
necion with it, namely, kid; a kid o’ whins means a 
bundle or faggot of whins ; what the origin of this word 
is] cannot say ; but in modern Welsh cidysin means a 
faggot. Modern Welsh, however, is a most untrust- 
worthy guide as to what ancient British was, so greatly 
has it been transmogrified in later years by the im- 
portation of new words and sounds. If an Ancient 
Briton could appear among us again and hear even the 
best Welsh spoken, he would not make anything of it. 
But if one of the British inhabitants whose huts were 
Scattered pretty thickly on the Wold which now over- 
hangs the village of Nunburnholme could come to life 
once mote, and you could make him understand that 
You wished him to direct you to the cw that lay nearest 


The word 
Combe, 


Whin. 


Words 
from the 
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Roman 
occupa- 
tion, 
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to his former dwelling, he Would, 7 


' : , belie, 
point in the right direction, OF again 1evg Ingy 

: An, Sta 
hold up a piece of gorse before his eyes T you “tly 


r ‘ Ss, an | Wer 
what he and his brother tribesme as 


n Shas 68 
Seq eq hi 
should say that the odds Would hye o call : " 
: ““LOnpy,, . 
of the sound he uttered having A distin : Y in ee I 
i CU re. Oy. 
about it to chwyn, Tesempy 
7; < Ane 
Now, although so far as Weiltnow .. Ce 
words in our Wold language of British i _Prege 
. . . OT] 
limited in number, the Subject, as 


xj the 
Renee seen. a Ate Very 
that requires further Mvestigation before ~ Ne, jg One 
hope of obtaining further light Upon it. Live 
Although the Romans occupied oy, co 
400 years, we find but few tr 
of the Woldsman of to-day. N 
though the district of which 
easy teach of Eboracum, the 
The Roman occupation was 


and the Britons were treate 


Untr, fe 


ori iS s ising 
S this “NTPrising 
WE speak Was wi if eu 
n 
Capital of R : 


Oman 
€ssentially & militg 
fay 


+ On 
: ; \ dasa Conquered + €, 
were not interfered with more than jt suited a » and 
e 
pose of the Romans to d Pur. 


O'S0, by utilis; 
Dy Utilising they 


assisting the soldiers in Carrying oyt the 


opening up the country, making toads, 

Taising buildings of various kinds. The B 
probability, continued to live in org 
on the Wolds ; receiving, no doubt 
from the Romans as far as they 


them, but on the whole, livin 
and by 


; M in 
IT Works in 
bridges, and 


Titons, in all 
anised 


Communities 
» Certa 


in influences 
Saine in contact With 
§ apart. 

reason of the events that follow 


occupation, the words that have been tr 
from that period are to be found mainly 
They left us the word street, which to thi 
not only to the main road through every village, but 
also and specially, to the old Roman Roads, which 
Survive in such names as Garrowby Street, Thorpe-le- 


Consequently. 
ed the Roman 
ansmitted to us 
in place-names, 
S day is applied 


Not only did the Romans make roads, and very 
4 
s too, but they also made use of the ancient 


$ : any of which are still traceable over the 
atch tracks, many 0 
British 


wntry- 

wold <5 ets the main road at G:; by 

. Wold, and imeets the ima oy at Garrowby 
Callts 


Street. 


nig shat 1h 
mee with London or any other place. It evidently gets 
it 


4. name from the old trackway or road along which 
its te ‘ é : 2 
tle were driven, and called in Iatin callis. 
Even after the Norman Conquest words of Jatin 


One such rutis over what is called 


this is commonly spelt as the town called 
ance, with which it has no more to do than 


cat 


origin in our dialect are conspicuous by their rarity, 
and to this day they are comparatively speaking very 
seldom used by the older Wold inhabitants. 

Jt was an evil day for the Britons when the Romans 
withdrew their forces from our Island. What followed 
is so well known as to need no mention here; but what 
is not so well known is as to where the next invaders 
eame from. Of course, speaking generally, we know that 
they came from the other side of the North Sea. But 
what the precise districts were from which the Angles, 
Jutes, and Saxons who invaded our shores mainly 
came, is very difficult, if not impossible, to determine, 
with the knowledge we at present have. We know 
what parts of this country they chiefly occupied, and 
that the Angles were the people with whom we in this 
part of Yorkshire are concerned. It seems to be a 
common idea that the Angles came from what is called 
in a vague sort of way, Germany ; that the word 
England comes from Angle-Iand, and that therefore 
English is a Germanic language. One would have thought 
that this idea must have been exploded by this time > 
but it is not so. Of course, in a sense, Inglish ts a 
Germanic language, but only in so far as they are both of 
them Teutonic ; which they are in common also with al] 


The 
Anglian 
invaders. 
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the Scandinavian languages. With what ig ‘ 

German, English has very little to ae an OW ¢ 
Yorkshire folk-speech practically nothing = ie _ 
as mere place-names go, the only Suide, so fat ~ As 
as to the home of the Angles is in the Name of Sy : “Now. 
called Angel. And where is Angel > 4 ;. Slee Tic 
dima many boys in our public schools could ter} a if 


Angel you take a good map of Slesvig, or any that = ut i 
hn and cast your eye along its eastern Coast, you ides it, 
speech. FYensborg Fjord, and a little to the south, * Will se, 

Fjord. Between these two lies the ea it, Slien 


Stern 
Angel. Part of 


From a linguistic point of view this district 
highly interesting one, and, if searcheq into, ms is 
tribute much to our knowledge as to the Sources ie 
we derive our Anglian speech. Unti| less than ae 
years ago the language spoken in| that fty 
Danish ; German was only used as an acquired rests 
After the Slesvig-Holstein war in 1864, a gr Silage. 
came over the country, and the Germans, 
their usual methods, did their utmost to 
language down the throats of the people. 

By this time the speech of the peo 


as 


eat Change 
ACCOrding to 
force their 


ple must be almost 
wholly German. Fortunately, there have been Students 


of dialect in those parts, who have Preserved for us, to 
a great extent, the old talk of the people. A very 
interesting tractate beating on this subject was 
published some years ago entitled “Om det danske 
Sprog i Angel,” by E. Hagerup. It would take us too 
far out of our course to enter into the matter here in 
detail, for there is much in this work that throws fight 
upon the Anglian element in our folk-speech in East 
Peilberg‘s Yorkshire. I can but commend this and _ similar 
uranic treatises to your notice. And for this purpose I know 
tionary. of nothing to compare with Dr. H. I’. Feilberg’s “ Ordbog 


ut) 


dske Almuesmal,”—a work truly amazing in 

over aes and the minute accuracy of its details. 
V3 ee aa title would lead us to suppose that it only 
Jutland in its purview, yet in reality it deals 
with the whole of the peninsula, including, 
rse, Slesvig, and the islands. What makes this 

of oo iy valuable is that it is elaborated on 
wore Ay scientific lines. Not only is every vowel- 
aed in every word given, carefully described, and 
ii trated, generally by numerous examples, but every 
ere of variation is recorded, together with the localities 
uch variations occur. It is somewhat surprising 


Although 
jn clud ed 
racti cally 


where $ 
to find how little this work appears to be known by 


students of our Northern English speech in this country. 
True, its publication, extending over more than twenty 
years, is not yet quite completed, though it now probably 
will be in the course of a year orso. But every single 
part of it is a storehouse of learning. I am laying stress 
upon this point because I am convinced that if we are 
ever to arrive at a definite conclusion as to what par- 
ticular districts our Anglian forefathers came from, it 
can only be by a close comparative philological study 
of the old traditional dialects of countries, and some- 
times small areas of Countries, on the othe side 
of the North Sea, with those of our own land. <A wide 
field of research here lies open before us. But to return 
to our present-day Wold language in connection with 


is by no means easy in all cases to determine whether 
those which form our dialect may be considered as 

Anglian or Danish ; and this because the two races, or 
: ‘amilies of people had so many words in common. 
But as tegards our East Riding folk-speech generally, 
there can be no doubt that an overwhelmingly large 
ber of words have been transmitted to us from the 


the Anglian settlements. As far as mere words go, it Anglian 


ase 
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; times of the Danish or Seandin 
' settlements; and we perh 
\ 


avian 

aps do not real; 

; as we ought to do how thoroughly Se 
part of England was after the end 
The study of our pl 


andinavia, . ug 

of the 

ace-names i : Cent 

a enlightens ne Ury, 

extent on this point, and wilt enlighten r be Some 
1s Sti 


The ; when the subject has been more fully workeq More 

S 7 % _ . . 

Ree * old name seems to teach us somethins 
é g. 


: I ne 
names further than that of my own Village “ed go 
which was originally an Anglian 


N 
| earliest form of the name occurs in Domesq e 
5 ay B 
The name where it appears as Brunham : 00k 
Nunburn- PP m, the prefix 


Nan he 
: ane 5 

holme _ quite a late addition. The name has gone Sug 
as an = 


a aes through 
example, $reat number of vicissitudes between that day and’ a 
ie 7 this 


and has been spelt in about a score different Ways, ‘t} 
S. The 


most usual forms have been Brunham, Brunnum and 
Brunnom; sometimes the name Was written as Bee 
This happened down to about 1400, af 
name came to be written Burnholme, ¢ 
being added about the middle of the 15 
possibly a little later. 

from ham or wm to hols 


ter which the 
he prefix Nun 
th Century, o; 
The change in the last syllable 
me Was a great one, 
have different meanings. ‘The only way 


for the change is through the wm of B 
changed to om and so to holme. 
Anglian days, as it certainly did, we may say that it 
would be called Brunnum. ‘The name must have been 
given to it from the small stream, on the banks of which 
it lies. The Anglian burn is, and has been called for 
probably 1000 years, the beck—a Scandinavian term; 
and it is a noteworthy fact that the name burn survives 
in placenames in the Danish districts of England, uk 
which ours is one, while the thing itself—the stream, 
invariably called the beck. One might have se 
from this that the village itself, as a community, W 


for the two 
T can account 
Tunnum being 
If the place existed in 


—— 
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eived the Danish designation of By. Such 

ree 

not the case. very village throughout 

s z 

itry is still called a fw. With us, “ our 


also have 
nowever | 


] coul $8 
the Wee termed ‘‘ oor tun,” The reason for this is not 
ys te 
age 
yillag' 


Possibly it may have been due to the fact 
evident. ord dw for the Anglian inhabitants meant a 
he W : 
that t 


deal more than the actual village; it included also 
ea 
reat 
a 
7, communes i 5 
oe ich their Danish successors did not wholly 
W. 


t, but only modified sufficiently to be able to 


1 system of land tenure and local govern- 


ment, 


uproo 9 
% their owl upon it. 
orait hough we do not retain the word By for a village 
. oe Resch, we do continue to use the word 
Rar a word which is supposed to mean, by those 
vig, no. better, a kind of subordinate law—an 
bee idea ; it means merely a law that has to do with 
Nec township ; the word is met with repeatedly in 
eyery old Manor Court Roll, and is still seen and used 
in the name bylawmen, in many of those Manorial 
Courts where the old forms are still kept up; these 
bylawmen were merely the officers chosen annually by 
the township, whose duty it was to enforce the by-laws. 
There is no word more characteristic of the Danish 
districts than this word By. We cannot escape from it. 
In its origin it simply meant a dwelling, a Gaard (a 
farmstead), and this characteristic of the word is still 
Tetained in Norway, in the island of Bornholm, and to 
a certain extent also in West Jutland ; while in the rest 
of Denmark it has come to mean a larger collection of 


dwellings or farmsteads. ‘hese settlements—byer, 
they are called, 


of land under 


as 
indicated in Scandinavia the bringing 
cultivation, settlements, properly so 
called, the human dwelling, or group of such; and 


It : 3 é 
was Practically the same in East Yorkshire, to 


sa F : : 
Y nothing of Lincolnshire and other districts. Not 


The 
words by 
and fit 
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vat be & the otiy ee oe 
eagnite ate ee a ee] -_ 
ah be pet qater the came categer, te 
ete Ae walawble trectate on 1, , 
Landetiy “ tn whieh the subject ie cer. | 
wat. the teorrel wather (P Latitiderr) 
caaciesion — ff we consider the ofan. 
(Rebsinditeling), the gradual developmen: 
afer as im later settlements, anu the 
mass of placenames, which in their ., a 
peremal mamres suggest individual ens, — 
imitative. one is Clearly forced to the co. 
agriculture was ofiginated, not as the 
Gommenity, bat of single individuals © ite 
will, I believe, explain a great nun), 
Roding place-names, The next parish 
holme on the south-west. and situate 
little stream, is called Burmby, evident, 
settioment. It looks tempting to say tha this. atm 
might mean the village near the stream. Such » 
derivation would, I believe, be an impossible pet, le 
this connection it can only mean the dwelling or home 
stead founded by Bjérm, or Brun, or one be 
sech name, 
The We shall always do well to remember, in studying 
Soa cor Rast Riding folk-speech, how completely this pare 
the of the country was brought under Danish rule and 
feteence linguistic influence from the th century onwards. \ 
—. I observed just now, when the Danish invaders hed 
ial gained a firm foot-hold in this part of England thes 
must have grafted their own system of government 
land-law, and taxation, upon that of the Anglian people 
who were here before, and the changes effected must 
have been of a very far-reaching kind. In looking at 
system of land assessment under the Anglians and baie 


f ONC ein, 


ot Our Ries 
to Nunbary 
On the Stthe 
in old Danish 
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o different units of measurement and different 
the Danelagh do we find the word 


>, pnd tw , 
we fi Only 1 
while in the other districts, in the South 


names: 
ariel 
of pngland, 


ent. 

sure « 

oe England,” says fee Perhaps the most 
— 


Beant conclusion to which my researches point is ) 


used, 

r , . = . oe . , 
we have the word /ude as signifying a land ] 
Mr. J. Et. Round in his valuable treatise t 


ay reveals the existence of two separate 


ese England co-extensive with two nationalities, 
sy? 


e original ft 
gouth and the later sex carucates of the ‘ Danish ’ 


‘nvaders in the North.” (p. ix.). And he further adds 

il : : 

: [ 71) “The district in which men measured by carucates 
Je 


and co cme! 
which the Danes conquered, but the district which the 7 


Danes settled.” 
Is it to be wondered at, then, that the language of 


ve hides of the ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ in the 
th 


unted by twelves and sixes was not the district } 


the Woldsman even at this day should consist, to a 


- ; ; ; ; , 

very great extent, of words of Danish of Scandinavian : 

Lt ' 
origin ? 

And now I should like to refer in a little more detail The : 


to the dialect or folk-speech of the district of which we ye eee 7 


are speaking. But first we must understand what we woe , 

. 1alect. ’ 
mean by the term dzalect; for the word seems to have H 
widely-different meanings for different people. It is 


not easy to give a concise definition of the word. It 


means much more than a variation or variety of standard . 
English. A great amount of modern slang, abbrevia- : 
tions, and Americanisms, which are frequently adopted i 


in this country, ‘are variations from the standard tongue, 
a aie peoncely” include these under fille {rena 
aaa till Is is “ dialect ”’ a mere mispronunciation of ie 
a ae BROKE dire those who seem to think 
Wholesale .. m any pate of England can be manufactured 
y deforming at will a certain number of the i. 
| 


oe 


Supposed 
dia- 


mistakes 
in school. 


Old 
Norse 
repre- 
sented 

in the 
Wold 
language 
of to-day, 
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words in every sentence, aud inserting 
matical errors. Dialect may be said to be 
unwritten speech of the people of 


any di \itio, i 

istinguished fr ~  SUStrigg al 

folk-talk as distinguished from the idtieues me 

x aera (th Sage Ig 

Court or the Government ; it is a Mother to, Ge th 

3 = 4 440 3. t lp 0 

than a scholastic, or written, tongue - ast Sue the 

i , BS < ; OCe “r 
as distinct from national speech, [4 aS UL gy, 


regretted that in years gone by the 
elementary schools, all the country OVEr, haya 2 Our 

: - ‘ e 
corrected children for making use of Words ; 


and vowel-sounds which are jp 


expr } 
RSs, 

: themselyeg 10ns 

interesting, and in their way perfectly 


course, the rules of modern English have - 
with in school. But there are two waystore COmplic 
those rules upon the minds of children, LPresg: 
certainly never any need to make tho 
traditional, and homely words and’ expr 
which many of us areso familiar, the 


Cor 


objects of co 
or ridicule. The authorities at the Boa; 


are at length beginning to recognise {1 
traditional language of the people of th 
of necessity bad English ; and I am pl 
in their most recent “codes” of 


n 


2 Cation 
ne Tact that the 
1S Country js Not 
eased to See that 
“codes ” of regvations tora 
guidance of teachers in their methods ot instruction 
they lay it down asa thing to be observed, that “it must 
not be assumed that dialectical variation from Standard 
English is necessarily bad, and that such Vatiations 
must not be confused with careless Pronunciation, &¢.” 

The folk-speech of the East Riding Woldsman at 
the present day represents the old Norse tongue that 
was spoken through a great part of the Danelagh goo 
years ago. To what extent the language of the husband- 
men differed from that of the ‘hanes and the Earls at 
that*period we cannot say ; but differences there must 


have been, One would give a great deal to knowhow 


iii * 


1Q 


dmen of our Wold villages spoke to one 


pan 
‘ ‘ 
before the Norman Conquest, and to what 


guage differed from that of those who 


the bus 


qnother © 
it their lan 


xter ‘ “ 

» lords over them. ‘There are but scanty remnants 
rer! > ; ‘ ‘ r 
ty e written language of that petiod. ‘The Danes 


yell of th , A 
LX thing but literary. And even from the 


were any Wisc ciecuad! 
ings of a much later period—viz., from 1250 to 


writ 
ugh we may learn a great deal about northern 


I 3 5 o—altho 


peculiarities et : ns 
what our Kast Riding dialect was. To say that some 


of these writings were written in the dialect of 


of speech, we can by no means tell from this 


Northumbria is misleading. They were written by 
Northumbrian men, and contain many distinctly 
Northumbrian words and expressions, and for this 
son they are of extreme interest to us. But they 


i not represent what the true language of the 
Northumbrian folk was, except in a very limited degree. 

The folk-speech of to-day, or tather, perhaps, that 
of fifty years ago, possesses many interesting features. 
The peculiar essence of it is not due merely to the fact 
that it contains a vast number of words that find no 
place in the ordinary language of the country. It has 
that peculiarity certainly. We make and have made 
endless collections of such words, and of others besides. 
There have been issued from the press vast numbers of 
glossaries,  word-books, vocabularies, dictionaries, 
lexicons, or whatever else we may like to call them, 
filled with words and expressions of that kind; we may 
fill our bookshelves with them and study them—and a 
very interesting study many of them are—but at the 
end of our studies of these, we should no more know 
What the living spoken dialect was like than we should 
_Ktlow what a house would be like by looking at the 
~-4ps of bricks, mortar, timbers, and other things, out 
°f Which the house has to be built; and still less by 


Some 
features 
of the 
Wold 
dialect. 


eS. — a 
' 
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examining the clay of which the bricks i 
the trees from which the timbers wos 


, Made 
Were sawn, Sang 


Besides all these mere words there are 


ere 
of peculiar vowel-sounds, stammaticg 
phrases, structures of Sentences, tyr 
expression which it is impossible to ¢ 
a knowledge of which no one can h 
a dialect like our own really is, 
| practically impossible for any nota 
or at least spent their early years, in the S bory, 
even then the speech can never be lear 
learner is absolutely at one With those 
all its fulness, richness, and purity, 
many persons who have lived jn t 
their lives, or nearly so, who could no ; 
language than they could speak modern 
| other language that was unfamiliar to 4} 
| literature, and therefore they 
| books; neither can they acquire it by 
| they are not favourably circumstanced f 
spoken in its freedom. And these 
becoming greater as time goes on. 
As compared with standard English 


Voc 
1 sag | "Ube, 
S and nicest 
lefine, and oe of 
oe Ota ea oe 
To ACquire th at 
who have €se j 
en 
district . 
Nt unte 
Who gpe 
I 


> ang 
SS the 


it from 
€ar, because 
or hearing it 
difficulties ate 


» We should, of 
course, expect to find these differences to which I have 


; 

) alluded, most clearly marked, and most frequent in the 
vowel-sounds. And such is the case. It is not too 
much to say that there is scarcely a vowel-sound in 

the ordinary language which is uttered in the same 

) way in any given word as it is in the dialect. 

I can of course here only attempt to give a few, as 

examples of very many more that might be pape 

The Take first the ordinary a sound as in the word any 

Pane This sound, so common in the ordinary, 1Snee 
vowel. scarcely ever heard at all in the dialect. * 
corresponding sound with us is 4a, a sound wht 


we 
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pan the first part of the word air. ‘The English a 
ge 


is 
peing % 


these 15 &* men 
js not always easy of utterance for foreigners, as well 
a 


s for the Woldsman. Some years ago, when on a visit 
a . 

to friends in Denmark, I saw over one of the noted 
High Schools there. My friend 


4 composite vowel, which is easily disintegrated, 
plending of the Danish 6 andi; and the first of 
actly our Hast Yorkshire 44. he ordinary 


a Dane, and an 
excellent English scholar, was one of the lecturers there 
A English, and he invited me to come with him to his 
class of young men, of whom there were about twenty, 
from vatious parts of the country, and give them a 
Jesson in English reading. I readily consented, and 
after selecting a passage of English prose, I requested 
each of the pupils to read it as well as he could, which 
they did with very varying results. After making 
certain comments I read it myself. JI noticed that 
several of the pupils had a difficulty in sounding a, At 
the conclusion of the lecture I tried with one young 
fellow, who seemed specially anxious to produce the 
sound rightly, by himself, going over it again and 
again with him. I had all but given up the task as 
hopeless, when it suddenly occurred to me that our 
English a@ is a combination of the Danish 4 and 7; I 
requested him to sound it by uttering these two sounds 
rapidly together; he did so; the effect was instan- 
taneous, and he got it perfectly. We hear our 
Yorkshire a in such a question as ‘‘Is it going to rain 
today?” ‘The Woldsman’s equivalent for which is— 
“Is it boun’ ti raan ti-dady 2” Again, such words as 
lay, may, nay, would be sounded as lady, maay, naday. 
This particular sound is certainly a marked feature in 
ur vowel-sounds. 

Also the short ah sound which occurs in such a vast 
number of words in our dialect is a strongly charac- 


The 
#-sound 
in the 
dialect. 


The 
o-sound. 
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teristic feature of it. I mean Aire 4-sound jn Such 

as bat, cat, hat; these we invariably sound sat : 
dhe, hat, which is in all cases a very shortened “it bang 
hus for instance we should say for “ }7¢ gaa aoe 
knock on his head,” “ He gav lam a bahy Owey i lim , 
There are other variations of the vowel a, as, e, ee Se 
is followed by 7 in certain words such 
which we sound almost as aivm and pa 


4 When it 
aS drm ang pay, 


: wt, but these A 
comparatively few, and in other cases they fc ite 


rule of ordinary English, as, ¢.g., cart, dark, 
The ordinary English 7-sound is Scarcely ever 
at all in the dialect—I mean as we hear it in such 


low the 
Mark, 


hearg 


ce Wor 
as five, side, time; these are sounded as fake is: 
, ide 
tahme, But by no means always does the ; take thie 
5 . 1 
form; sometimes instead of ah we h : 


ave ahi as in 
fahine (fine), but much more frequently the ; is changeq 


approximately to ey as in beyte (bite), feyre (fir ; 
ek Sometimes again the 7 becomes ce in a ee 
thus, bright, light, mght become breet, leet, neet. So thet 
the sentence “Five times last night I lighted the fire, 
and at last it burnt brightly,” would with us be changed 
to ‘‘ Fahve tahms last neet ah leeted t’ feyre, an’ at last 
it bo’nt breet.”’ 

So, too, with regard to the ordinary o-sound as we 
hear it in note, wrote, voll; this pronunciation in the 
dialect is always aw; but curiously enough, words 
which in the standard tongue have this very au-sound, 
take quite a different sound in the vernacular; for 
instance, we should never say bought, brought, wrought; 
in these cases the dialectical vowel sound is peculiar 
and highly characteristic, the sound being something 
between the ordinary 0 and ow-sounds. I know of 10 
pronunciation in our folk-speech more difficult to 
describe, or to acquire, by one who has not been * 
sense born to it, than this. Let me give a short sentence 


, some of our 0 and ow-sounds oceur, and it will 


in whicl 
at once 
are generally accustomed.“ Now, ‘om + who 


seen how widely they differ from those to 
be 
sich we : : 
wl the coat belong to that you brought me? do you 

es : ’ mp ee 
ee hing about it 2?” Hear how differently this 
“Ni, ‘Tom ; 


y anyt 

row ally 
: ds when uttered by a Woldsman ; 
soun 
8 s awes t’ caut ‘at thoo browt mi? Diist thoo 
Way 5 r) 

knaw owt aboot it ! 
hese transtormations of our vowel-sounds in the 


wheea 


” 


dialect olten give rise to USE TASS h a somewhat amusing 
kind. I remember when returning home from a wall 
one afternoon, meeting a little girl carrying a basket, 
As she was a stranger to me, and appeared to be going 
to the house I had just left, I asked her if she was going 
there ; she said she was, and was taking something to 
her mother. “ And who is your mother ?” I enquired. 
"Oh! she is very well,” replied the girl I had 
addressed her in ordinary English, which she had taken 
to be Yorkshire. On turning my question into its 
Yorkshire equivalent, “And what do they call your 
mother ? ” I instantly obtained the desired information. 

A more amusing mistake arose on my meeting a 
woman some years ago that I knew very well, and all 
her family. One of her sons had recently gone to live 
at a farm-house some miles away. I enquired how the 
lad was, and whether he liked his new situation. ‘The 
mother said he liked it “ very well,” except for one thing ; 
and that was, that they were so desperately ‘‘ plaagued 
Wi’ flies,” as she expressed it. As it was then the depth 
of winter, T felt considerable surprise that there should 
be a Plague of flies at such a season. She evidently 
4 4 look of astonishment on my countenance, and 
Pefore T could ask another question she explained, 


Aw 1» é 
Ate she observed, “stim folks calls ’em flees, bud 
Calls ‘em lops.” 


Mistakes 
arising 
fromm our 
peculiar 
vowel- 
sounds, 


The 


Changes 
by attra 


ou-sound. 
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It is remarkable how foreign the ow or 


it occurs in such words as brown and &round ao I, 4s 
Wold language. This distinctly ugly me © oy 
diphthongal sound gives place to the More @ +e < 
long or short « sound in the dialect, And where 


at our *raditionay 


more ancient and correct pronunciation of tides a 
indeed, in such cases there can be said to be 4 te 
and a wrong at all. Tet me give a few examples te 
many more which might be cited in which the om 
sound is quite different from what it js in standard 
English. The words I have chosen are brow, brown 
bound; crown, drown, down, found, ground, gown, hound, 
house, how, mouse, now, out, pound, powder, proud, 
round, sound, town. 

In every one of these cases the ow-sound is replaced 
in the dialect by a long or short wu. So that these words 
would by the Woldsman be sounded thus :—bri, briin, 
biind, crim, driin, din, find, grind, giin, hind, hits, hit 
mus, nu, ut, prind, piidther, priid, rind, sund, tim. With 
two or three possible exceptions, all these dialectical 
pronunciations are older than those in the standard 
tongue, and have come down to us unchanged in the 
traditional folk-speech of the Wolds from Anglian, 
Danish, or Norman times as the case may be. 

Some words, no doubt, undergo change by attraction, 


c- . 9 : Se 
‘tion, etc, alliteration, or whatever else we may call it, and of the 


words which I have mentioned, crown and round at 
probably instances of this. Has can never have 7 
hything else with us; and the same may be said s 
ch in Icelandic and Anglian is also #, ane 
h ud ; it is not until we come to the middle i 
fod that the ou-sound appears to have assert thus 
instances in the standard tongue. It 


Se ee 
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1 to the word prinid, which was the same 


9 with regar 
and so the word was sounded in middle 


als 
jan } 

. Anglian ; ke 

a lish and somewhat later pow. The case ol 

Rngus” ° 

jidther Was Ce enix ; 

French poudre, in which word we have retained 


different. ‘This we appear to have got 
: the 
from t tale aE 
, tb old French yowel-sound, which in standard Tnglish 
1¢ : ; 
rgone a change. Dr. Bradley, in his very 1 
°o . a 


Bradley 


has unde 
paper on “Dialect and Etymology,” which on word 


interesting ehabad 
Ss is Society last vear, speaks of » fe , from th 
he read before this Society last year, speaks of the large ; 


‘ \ 
*renen 


number of dialectical words which have come to us 
from the old French. This, I have no doubt, is perfectly 
true in certain parts of England, but as far as our East 
Riding Wolds are concerned, I should say unhesitatingly 
that the words there derived from the French are, 
comparatively speaking, very few indeed. Dr. Bradley 
instances the word avran (the spider), which was used by 
an author—a Yorkshireman—who died 550 years ago. 
Oddly enough, this word has been retained in the com- 
pound avvan-web (a cob-web) in our East Yorkshire 
dialect much longer, I believe, than has the single word 
wvan; indeed, it is not improbable that avvan-web may 
still be in use in certain places in the East Riding. ‘The 
learned author of the paper, however, omits to mention 
another word—wuis-web, which also signifies a cobweb, 
and is certainly derived from the French. The idea 
conveyed by the word being a web to catch flies. his 
word I have frequently heard used in recent years, and 
I imagine that even now it is by no means obsolete. 
Though tempted to do so, I must not dwell longer here 
upon particular words, but before I leave the subject of 
the ow-sounds, I will give a short sentence to illustrate 
the Woldsman’s use of some of them. 
‘. Tet us turn this sentence into our folk-speech ; 
About an hour ago my son ‘om saw a little brown 


Mouse : , A ; 
use Tinning down the side of our house, and it 


—_— 


b 


Example 
of the 
dialect. 


The eea- 
sound. 
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jumped right into a pail of water that the girl} 

on the ground, and got drowned in Pe the é laiq 
this would be: ‘‘ Abit an hir sen, : 
lahtle brin mis runnin’ din Gr his-s 
treet intiv a paal o’ watther ’at t’ las 
t’ grind, an’ gat dhrinded iv hE ge 
in this sentence that would not come Perfect}, i 
and naturally to the lips of a Woldsman. and if] aoe 
hazard an opinion I should Say that if oq Rope 
Brunnum, who was living in our village in the Year > 
or earlier, could come to life again and h 
which I have just read in our East Rid 
would not only understand every word of it Perfect}, 
but would himself, if he Wished to Telate the trivial 
episode about the mouse, make use of e 


Xpressions Very 
closely resembling, if not identical With those which 


I have given you as an exaimple. 

There are several other featur 
which, if there is time, I should li 
One of these is the prevalence of 
of the words which have this s 
(bread), leeave (leave), dreeam ( 
down to us from 


ur 
ahd, ay it loup'g 
¢ 
had Setten Upp 
0 


here js Not a y 


Ss 


1209 
€ar the Sentence 


ing language he 


es in our dialect to 
ke to draw attention, 
the eea-sound. Some 
ound, such as byreead 
dream), may have come 
Anglo-Saxon days, but in the great 
majority of cases the sound must have been introduced 


at a much later date, though when, precisely, it is 
impossible to say. We have this sound clearly marked 
in such words as feeak (took), ceeak (cake), deea (do) 
seea (so), ceeal (cool), feeal (fool), smeeak (smoke), beeak 
(book), though in the case of the two last-named wore 
we have, in all, three pronunciations, namely, smd0k, 
smeuk, and smééak; bodk beuk, and beeak. The ia 
of the three pronunciations of these two, anise = 
similar words, is very peculiar, and represents with a 
people three different degrees of broadness. In eae 
English we call it book, but among Yorkshire folk 


- ia 
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ry common, and not infrequently I have heard bok 

is Ve Bde tans 

9 mething very similar to that, which is perhaps the 
sO : r 5 ‘ 

p o the old English sounding of the word: then 


nearest t 1 5 eeye 
: k, which is a broader pronunciation, and 
there is beuk, ) 


lastly beeak, 
es I cannot but think that words have been attracted 
cas! 


ound by a kind of fashion for its usage, 


which is the broadest of all. In many 


to this cea-s 
‘he phonetic laws under which these and many Hee 
other of our dialectical COWel Somes EN been evolved 
are in many cases difficult, if not impossible to discover. 
That such jaws exist, and can very often be traced in 
the standard language, we all know. But even there we 
must be careful not to take too much for granted. 
Phonetic laws which work out satisfactorily on paper 
will not always be found to do so in actuality. It they 
did so, we should know a great deal more about early 
language than we do at present. And with regard to 
the phonetic changes in our East Riding dialect—and 
the same applies to all dialects—we must remember 
that, although they have, so to speak, a freer course in 
which to operate, from the nature of the case, yet for 
that very reason, because the language is a spoken one, 
and has practically never been committed to writing, 
the phonetic changes that have taken place in the course 
of centuries, be they greater or less, are much more 
dificult to determine with any degree of certitude. 
My own belief is that the changes that have taken 
Place in the vowel-sounds of our folk-speech are much 
fewer than is commonly supposed. ‘The traditional 
transmission of language from father to son through a 


dialect that has no literature of its own, strongly favours 
this belief, 
Vowel- 
days, 


Under such conditions the changes in a 


Sound would take place very gradually in olden 


iB and would establish itself with great difficulty, 
It did so at all, 
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In committing our dialectical Words 


,, Writing I have not adopted, as 1 might 4 bt 
phonetic symbols, but ordinary letters - why e dong 
care these can generally be made to site ; @ litt 
accurate representation of the Pronunciation Pretty 
the phonetic signs are, of course, more strictly ‘ Though 
ance with the scientific treatment of spellin "cor. 
subject of spelling is one which has been 8 The 


© B00d dea} 


discussed lately with a view to effecting Teforms ; 
: SN the 


spelling of English generally,  ‘1yjs 
supported by many of our greatest Ey 
No doubt a great deal of our spelling 


MOvement is 
glish Scholars 
of English is 
ain changes Might be 
But I believe that the 
difficulties which are experienced in teaching the ee 


irrational in the extreme, and cert 
made with advantage. 


to spell, about which we hear a good deal, are con- 
siderably exaggerated. And I venture to think that 
the gain which would accrue from the reform of 
English spelling, certainly so on any extensive scale 
would not be at all commensurate with the enormous 
difficulties which would arise in bringing about changes 
of that kind. In my opinion the game would not be 
worth the candle. A good deal of support has beet 
given to this movement by scholars on the other side of 
the Atlantic, many of whom, no doubt, are worthy o 
our sincere respect. It may even be that the movemtt 
is favoured by a certain number of American ss 
though, if such be the case, I doubt very much if oe 
any great advantage ; it certainly does not of ae 
follow that the wisdom of these men is by ay ™ 


wisdom have occasionally been known 
but often such people have their o 


: nost 4 
own axes to grind. It seems to me alr id 
assista 


wn fads, a” 
psuf 
; nce, 
look to America for inspiration, 
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ouidance in a matter of this kind, when we in England 
san J dare to think, quite capable, both intellectually 
and financially, of settling these things for ourselves, 
if need be. 

Many other peculiarities in our folk-speech occur 
to one as being worthy of note, but we must press on. 

I must not, however, omit to mention the very The 
curious use of the letter ¢ and the aspirate ¢h. There rte 
is, for instance, the shortening of the definite article, 
whether before a vowel or a consonant; thus we should 
say t’brig (the bridge), t’end (the end), t’yuk (the hook), 

“Mell the children to go into the house” would be 
expressed thus in our dialect :—‘ Tell t’bairns ti gan 
inti t’hus.’ 
the use of #1 as much as possible, ¢.g., it is omitted at the 


I 


There is commonly a tendency to avoid 


end of ordinal numbers; thus we say fowert (fourth), 
fift (fifth), &c. 

On the other hand this aspirate is introduced in a 
mitigated and somewhat subtle form in words where ¢ 
is followed byy ; thus we pronounce strength as stthrenth ; 
strong, stthrang; true, tthriew. 

Our treatment of g approaches very nearly that of The 
modem Danish, that is to say, it is never a double ets 
gsound as in finger, hunger, longer, single, which we 
Woldsmen always sound as fingr, hungr, langr, singl, 

To say “ He is nearly hungred to death” in our Wold 
language would well illustrate what I have just said ; 
®ur turn of this would be :—‘‘He’s ommeeast hungr’d 

ti deead,”’ 
ae have, moreover, cases without end ot pees 
mi, words, ged old words that linger on in isolated 
ah oe exceptional SOMME, Thus, for instance, 
outward fine is used of persons without any pegard to 
Tite a appearances but only to moral qualities ; 
ard of a poor deformed girl being spoken of as 


3° 


the “ finest lass i’ t’ toon,” because of hey eeutlae 
kindly disposition. ang 
Or again, who would Suppose that there Was 
connection between the Vikings, and the Comer 
human mouth, which we call the weeks of the stat 
It is remarkable, too, how the word eq ote oh th » 
awater course, is now only heard, I believe, ; ANine 
with the small outlets for water in the cor 


ponds. 
How few people would now know what sau 
r. the year cleggin-tahm is } of 
: 4 We call fowls hens without any regard to oe Pe 
: the word /dns is used in precisely the same wae ‘ 
Denmark. 
On my asking an old man once at what hou; . 


went to bed, he made answer thus :— 
this iv a gen’ral waay abit seven.’ 
living room. 
Our equivalent for “an absent-minded 
would be a yonderly soort of a chap. 
An every-day word with us is gavlock (a Crow-bar) 
and it is one which has a most antique sound. 
: Sra It always seems uw me that our dialectical words and 
words  €xpressions are seen in a peculiarly interesting way in 
ae those cases where the form or pronunciation of them 
nun- differs but slightly from that of ordinary English. 
or These are not mispronunciations, but vowel-sounds 
s iter which have been, as it were, treasured up in the folk- 
; - speech, and reveal to us their true meaning, and the 
® ; sources from which the words have come down to uss 
; Take, for ‘instance, the word leck (leak) ; this is 
our old, as it is our present-day, sounding of the 
word leak, which is a purely Scandinavian one, and is 
found in Teelandic in leka (to drip), and in aan 
Danish as lekke with the same meaning. In this tor 


om ra 


“Ah gans iit 0) 
his being the 


beggar ) 


3! 


rd has come down to us from father to son all 
me) 


W ; 
= nturies, and we have never adopted the 


through the F Mia ee. ate ea ‘ 
rin. /eak, Yr, again, why do we call a 
>» modern for \ 
ynore 


esting ®? ‘This, too, I have little doubt. is a 

ing a gesling , ; fe 
gosling @ s 

radition ; : 

i same in Danish, where the young of the goose are 

i i - ie tay 3 6 
called gjeslinger ; but in the word goose we have fallen 
into the pronunciation of the standard tongue, But 


from very early times; and at this day it is 


more interesting, perhaps, than either of these is our 
fast Yorkshire sounding of the word building, which 
we call dcelding, and a beeld is a shelter of any kind from 
wind and storm and weather; it need not consist of 
pricks and mortar ; more often than not a beeld consists 
of trees or hedges which act as a shelter to the traveller 
or to cattle from wind and rain. What the derivation 
ee this word is is uncertain, but in it we have the true 
idea of what a building is. In connection with this 
word it may be interesting to mention that when I was 
examining some of the Nunburnholime Manor Court tolls 
a year or two ago I came across a case of amercement 
‘in 1634 of one of the villagers for, as the record had it, 
“felling of thornes of upon build bushes”; the 
meaning of this was at first sight not apparent, it became 
clearer, however, when written correctly thus :—" for 
ae olling of thorns off upon bield bushes.” Householders 
here had the right of cutting thorns in a certain part of 
Parish, and a number of these had by agreement 
€ntly been left standing so as to afford shelter for 
a a from these bushes the offender had cut 

~-*, and so incurred the penalty of a fine; such 


e t was the only interpretation I could put upon 


fl eC ¢ try, 

4nd similar old manorial records of a much 

tien ne ven when written in medieval Latin, often 
sht "Pon points of interest dialectically. Some 


Words 
found in 
old 


records, 


Minute 
investiga- 
tion and 
research, 
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doubt that several local names were 
about the year 1280 exactly as they are joy, 
them the word Wold, which then as how 


1S sour : 

Wa'ud, And in another of about ten Years lag Ideq 
. ; mcs Z " tater 

curious word Twerfures occurs. This, 1 feel stir the 
Sure 


be nothing else than the local rendering of «4. SN 
furrows,’ which is precisely what we should 
now, wer being probably identical with t{¢ wore 
meaning defence ; ‘‘a piece of land is saiq to | 
itself’ in or at some manor, or, which, js the sary 
thing, to have its wara or render its wara, th ae 
say, its defence, in answer to the dem 
there,””* 

I merely mention these isolated cases in order to 
show that every literary sea must be searched if we are 
to learn all that we can concerning the history of our 
language. We often find that light is thrown upon the 
subject in most unexpected ways and places, and 
nothing should be thought too minute, or as it may 
seem to us, even trivial, for investigation in this 
direction. This same principle applies in other 
branches of learning beside those of a literary 
character. 

It was no less a man than the late Lord Kelvin, 
who, as Sir William Thomson, in his presidential address 
to the Royal Society in 1871 gave utterance to these 
words :—‘‘ Accurate and minute measurement seems to 
the non-scientific imagination a less lofty and dignified 
work than looking for something new. But nearly all 
the grandest discoveries of science have been but the 
rewards of accurate measurement and patient, lons 
9 i 

* Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 123: 


Call it 


| Waya 


at is to 
and for geld 
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“ abour in the minute sifting of numerical 
awed 1 
conti! 


” 
Sr giiesions. too, are beginning to realise the import- A paral HI 
see of the study of local history as an auxiliary $0 joer rs ; | 
that of wider and more general scope. Only last year Stedy 
at the annual meeting of the Historical Association at 
Oxford over which Dr. Firth, the Regius Professor of | 
Modern History, presided, one of the speakers, with 

whose remarks I entirely agreed, observed that “ the 

teaching of history often suffered from being too 

generalised, too abstract, too detached from personal . 
experience ; and a judicious use of local history 

acted as a corrective; . . . Once convince 

[the pupil] that he lived encompassed by the 

memorials of the past, that here in this very place 

the Roman planted his villa, the serf toiled for 

his lord, the monk was expelled to beggary, the 

townsfolk gathered to denounce ship-money, a self- 

elected Corporation squandered the town revenues, or 
the hand-workers smashed the new machinery which 
_ they feared would displace their labour—convince 
him that what he learned in the general could be 

pioved in the particular, and the probability was that 
he would begin to realise and understand, as well as 
© remember.’’” I should myself feel inclined to go a 
—P further than this, and say that what had been 
din the general might occasionally be disproved, 
least corrected, by the particular. What some- 
‘Passes for history, even under the sanction of 
ho are trusted as authorities, is anything 
* ‘Professes to be, 
. dialectical and linguistic studies we must 

e “minute sifting” process. A wide and 
@ here lies open for us. 
hough to remember the days when the 


The 
advance 
made in 
the study 
of dialect 
in recent 
years. 


The 
study of 
English 
at the 
older Uni- 
versities. 


The great 
value of a 
classical 
educa- 
tion. 


3+ 


study of our dialects was looked upon by scHSiiae 
something approaching to scorn or ridicule. mie Y 
the labours and writings of diligent sty dene St 
especially to one like our brother 
Professor Joseph Wright, of Oxford, who has eo lan 
for the study of our English, and especially ou, . 
shire dialects, than any man ever has done pe 
those days have passed away. he study of 

an enormous gain to the study of liter 
and it enlightens us too, in many way 
literary. For this, as well as for other reasons, Tj 
sure that every student of dialect will rejoice that a 
for some years a school of English has been aan W 
in the University of Oxford. 


Y orkshirey, 


1Ore 
Ork. 
fore 
dialect is 
ary TE 


ge, 
S that are ; 


Not 


ished 


Although I am not of the number of those who think 
that anything new must of necessity be better than 
anything that is old, though there are apparently such 
persons to be found, yet I cannot but feel that the 
means which have in recent years been provided jn 
Oxford for the higher study of English is a distinct 
gain, and need never, and ought never to create 
any kind of antagonism with regard to those courses 
of study for which our older Universities have 
for so long been famous. Still, as an old Oxford 
man myself, I venture to express the hope that 
nothing will ever be done to lessen in any way the 
facilities that are given in our older Universities for the 
highest possible culture in the Greek and Latin classics, 
or to lower in the least their value and prestige. No 
grant of money, however great, whether from public or 
private sources, could, in my opinion, compensate for 
such a loss. As an instrument of humanistic training 
there is nothing to surpass these classical studies ; and 
in giving the highest type of a liberal education out 
older Universities cannot afford to detract from such 
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able vehicle for mental training as that which 
supply. To do so would be to put back the clock, 

these Ae 6 educational point of view, to lower the 
and, cee of the training which our older Universities 
Se itherto given to such advantage. It would be a 
Bee oe foolish mistake to raise the standard of the 
fatal a the English language by lowering or lessening 

ae Greek and Latin. There is absolutely no good 

es, for attempting anything of the kind. ‘There can 

rea no doubt that a vast amount of ignorance exists 

a regard to the history of our own English language, 

and therefore by all means let us do what we can both 

at our older as well as at our newer Universities to dispel 
that ignorance. I am convinced that the objects for 
which our Yorkshire Dialect Society was originated are 
calculated in a very high degree to stimulate and aid 
the study of English. The Society has already 
achieved a great deal; and I believe it is destined to 
accomplish a great deal more in the future under the 
good influences of those who are at the present time its 
prime supporters. Inspired by that belief, I have 
ventured to lay before you to-day these few remarks 
bearing on the language of our Wold-folk: and this, 

_ ‘Hot without the hope that what I have said may in some 
slight degree help forward the end we all have in view. 
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READ AT THE ANNUAL MEETING AT THR 
OF SHEFFIELD, NOVEMBER 14h, 


May I begin by acknowledging the kindness of VOUT Socet 
in inviting me to give the address at the Annuaj Meeting. y 
I must confess that I had some hesitation in accept 


Pting the 
invitation. In the first place because I can c| 


aim no Special 
knowledge of the Yorkshire dialect, at all events in its modern 
form. Your Secretary, however, informed me that a dialect 
subject in the strict sense of the word was not necessary and that 
the interests of your society are wide, embracing language study in 

its larger aspects. In the second place because the preparation 

of such an address can, under present circumstances, only be 
attended to in the odd moments snatched from a life spent mainly 

in administering a University, the complexities of which, I believe, 
have never been equalled. 

The considerations relating to the study of old English poetry 
with which I propose to deal will come under the two main heads 
of (i.) The Founders of England ; (ii.) The Beginnings of English 
Literature. ; 

In other words my aim‘is to piece together, as far as sa 
allows, the odds and ends of history that have come down to" 
and that show us the manner of thought, the religion, and im ue 
way the character of our early Germanic forefathers at the a 
they came to these shores and before they came under ¢ 
influence of Christianity. eer 

For some of us, the period before the Conquest i soul a j 
arid, It was summed up by an intelligent schoolboy for ™ 


years back as follows :— 
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les, Saxons, and Jutes came to this country about 
af 1 * . . ° 
« jhe ‘= i it into England ; it was Britain or Albion before. 
ra 2 
and oa Horsa were the first to come; the only other 
449 gest 2 and 
i ee were interesting were Penda and Offa of Mercia, 
te) 
ee 3 4 who began the English fleet and burnt the cakes, the 
re 
Al Al Fidward the Confessor.” 
atl 


eS isn’t a bad summary and puts concisely the leading 
That 3 
ost of our memories. 
iG linger jn m 
ints tha 
po! 


ing of the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes is the root of 
a It was part of a great migration of people—part of 
dacnmatte -_ »_that began with the crossing of the Don about 
4 ee Huns, which was followed by an attack on the Kingdom 
ef a West Goths ruled by Alarich. 
That upset the Goths ; they in turn upset the Romans, causing 
the withdrawal of the Roman legions from Bnitain, thereby leaving 
these shores open to invasion. 
From the Venerable Bede, the great light of the English 
- Church in the eighth century, and from the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle we get ee three names Jutes, eee and Angles 


“Eo otasy Bede tells us, came the people of Kent 
Cantuarii), the people of W. ight (Wictuarii), and we may add the 
a of the coast opposite Wight. ‘They came from the 
Morthern part of the Cimbrian peninsula, now forming part of 
ern of Denmark. 

a the Seaxe came the South Saxons (Sussex), the West 
yes west of them, but all south of the Thames: later 
the Middle Saxons (Middlesex) and the East Saxons (Essex), 
a Se Stoups north of the Thames. ‘Ihe Seaxe came 
A utoott of Holstein, along the North Sea coast. 
: the Engle came the people of the Kast Anglian kingdom, 
Ik), Be Cision into North folk (Norfolk) and South folk 

Ag as the two kingdoms of Deira, between the 

: © Tees (ultimately corresponding roughly to 
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Yorkshire), and of Bernicia, between the ‘Too. and th 

Forth. * Pitty . 
The Engle came from the district known as Schteg 

their name from the corner (Angulus) by Hlensborpty taking 
The making of these settlements spread oye ‘ he I, 

less than roo years; they were at first mere Cougs an of 

those north of the Thames spreading westwards and the “Ment 

spreading eastwards, westwards, and northwards. S Sout 
The district of Sheffield was peopled by the Engle . 

Sheffield was in the district described by Beda dé tte tt 

Angli Mediterranei or Middil Angli, or in Mercia, tittle as the 

for our present purpose. Tatters 
What is of most importance is that, althoug 


: h there wer 
many minor rulings, there were three great divisions Te 


Northumbria, stretching from Firth of Forth to Humber - i 
Mercia, stretching from Humber to Thames: (iii.) Wess 
stretching from Thames southwards. “7 

The first two were peopled by Engle, who held the s 
between them until Ecgbert in 800 got it for W essex, 

The power of the Engle was great. ‘The Northumbrian 
kingdom was the first to get well-ordered and the literary output 
of that kingdom helped to make the name of “ Engle” prevail, 

Beda calls his history ‘Historia Anglorum” but the language 
“Lingua Saxonica.”’ ‘ 

King Alfred calls the language of the country, even when 
speaking mainly of Wessex, ‘“ Englisc.” 

The Chronicle tells of “‘ Angelcynneslond ” and “ Engla-lond ” 

Thus three main dialects were established, and in a broad 
general aspect they survive to this day. ‘They all three belong 
to the stock of languages variously described as ‘ Germanic" 0 
“ Teutonic.” a 
What manner of people were the speakers of th 
e earliest and best authority is the on 
© wrote his “Germania’’ at the end a 
ristian Bra, ‘Tacitus regards the Ge 


Upremacy 


as indigenous and not as a mixed race, Who, he asks, 
pee. FEE Soe Asia, Africa, or Italy for Germany— 
would asperam coelo, tristem cultu aspectuque,”” THe goes on 
; eek, how they (the Germani) celebrate in their ancient 
i their only way of remembering or recording he 
: “the god (Teuto), born of Earth, and hig 
ease .as the father of the ced and its founders, 
: ‘) Mannus they assign three sons, from whose names, 
‘they 84Y, the coast tribes are called Ingaevones, those of the 
jnterior Herminones, and all the rest Istaevones. The bulk of 
a e English tribes were Ingaevones or worshippers of “ Ing.” 
i ng” is remembered in Saxon and Scandinavian literatures ; 
ic alphabets remember him. “Ing” first dwelt among the 

Danes (cf. Beowulf, 779, 1225, 1650) ; then he went east- 
over the sea, his wain ran after him.” He appears too in 
iga Saga and in the Islendingabok. In the latter he is 
id of the line and is followed by Niordr, Freyr, Fidlnir 

. In the former he seems to be identical with Freyr, 
ordr. 
ll these developments the attributes of the earlier deities 
we ansfered to the later. 

Thus, although we have no clear description of Ing, it is clear 
that his attributes were much the same as those of Nerthus. 
Bela (cap. 40) speaks of the worship of Nerthus, as 
ommon to many tribes who believe that she intervenes in 
uman affairs, and that she visits the nations in her car. 

_ She was Probably in the beginning a sea-goddess, but as in 
Iseasons of the year she brought with her peace, prosperity, 

tfulness she soon acquired the name of ‘‘ Mother Earth.” 
: dwelling was in a beautiful grove on an island in the North 
There too the waggon specially dedicated to her was kept. 
, aggon she visited the people who worshipped her from 
ime, bringing with her the blessings of peace and plenty. 
8800 was drawn by two milk-white cows and in its train 
€ priests and the servants of the cult of the goddess. 


“Snforment 


son 


40 


During het visit peace and joy reigned ey, 
‘ isappeared in the sea, the Ber, 


taken part in the festive-rites were washed away, Ay ho Nag 
f i we . a 
Nerthus, and presumably that of Ing, seems to be 1€ Sto 


shi Og, 

English tribes. ipped i : | 
here is in these stories real depth and jn tenet 

accompanied by that gloomy fatality and ae. 

characteristic of English literature from the e 
M our ancestors the Wanen-deities 


Of feat: 
vy Which «8 
atliest times,” 
fCLOmaty 
benevolent spirits whose life glowed with the summer-t 
were in perpetual strife with the Asen-deities, the deities 
stress, cold, and want, and who were only subdued to ne ee, 
in the spring. They, as’ good worshippers of Nerthus are 
Wanen-deities, must carry on the fight even when the < the 
seems to conquer. Such belief as this was at the same cad 
outcome and bulwark of that unyielding defiance which sin 
them despise peril and laugh at death. ‘The old English pie 
Beowulf, is full of this spirit of firm and unyielding defiance, full 
too of an acquiescence, a ready and willing acquiescence, in an 
irresistible fate (Wyrd). This spirit of sadness and desolation 
and acquiescence is wonderfully brought home to us in one of the 
finest of the Old English Lyrics—‘‘ The Wanderer.” 

The following passage illustrates this :— 


Triengy, 
ime, Who 


of Storm, 


“ Wherefore no one may be wise till he weareth through 

Share of winters in the world-realm. Patient must the 
wise man be, 

Neither too hot-hearted, nor too hasty-worded, 

Nor too weak of mind a warrior, nor too wanting in goot 
heed, , 

Nor o’er fearful, nor too glad, nor too greedy e 
possessions, 

Never over fond of boasting till he thoroughly i 
himself. 

Every son of man must wait ere he make 


—— 


ows 


a haughty vot 


ee ee” ae 


qi 


nyll, however courage-hearted, he may know with 
certainty 

Whither wills to turn its way the thought within his 
heart.” 


Or the following from Deor’s Lament ; 


« Weland for a woman knew too well exile! 
Strong of soul that earl, sorrows sharp he bore ; 
To companionship he had care and weary longing, 
Winter-freezing wretchedness. Woe he found again, 
again, 
After that Nithhad (necessity) in a Need had laid him— 
Staggering sinew-wounds—sorrow-smitten man. 


In later time still we find the worship of Nerthus replaced by 
that of her son and daughter—Freyr (Fré) and Freyja. Both 
Freyr and Freyja held similar visitations to those attributed to 
Nerthus, both of them coming in a waggon and bringing all sorts 
of blessings with them. The symbol of Freyr and of Freyja in 
later times was the gold-bristled boar which we hear of as being 
worn by the early English warriors on their helmets in token that 
they were the followers and worshippers of Freyja. 

Similar legends were in course of time attached to a divine 
hero named Beowa. At last the great actions of Beowa and 
his god-like powers were attached to an historic hero, one who 
had done great service to his people in time of danger, 


Amid alt this, the place of Wyrd (Fate) is perhaps the most 
Temarkable and noteworthy. 


9. 
Take as examples :— 


_Wyrd goes ever as it must,” 
Wyrd often saves the man who is not doomed to die, if 
bi his courage only holds out,” 
4. Shall be for us in the fight as Wyrd shall foresee.”’ 
ytd carried away all my kinsmen at the fated time.” 
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With the belief in Wyrd —in Tate 
personification of the destroying and harmfyy 
of frost and fen, of creatures of the dark, 
of wives that rode the winds and the w, 
also marked superstition as shown in the Char 

Take as an example the one against 


there 


; Ning, 
, ; 
POWers of Bea 


is, . Mingle 
a Stitch writ 
fierce elves (witch-wives) riding over the hij] , 
(the superstition still lingers with us up and ; : a SPear, 

This is how it runs ;— try) 


“Toud were they, lo, loud, as over the lan 
Tierce of heart were they, as over the hill they rod 
Shield thee now thyself; from this Spite thoy ae 
escape thee ! ‘Y's 
Out little spear if herejn thou hes 
Under the linden stood he, underneath the Shinin 
While the mighty women mustered up their Strength. 
And the spears they sent screaming through the ain | 
Back again to them will I send another 
Arrow forth a-flying from the front against them ; 
Out little spear if herein thoy be! 
Sat the smith thereat smote a little seax out « 
Out little spear if herein thou be! 
Six the smiths that sat there—making Slaughter-spears 
Out little spear, in be not, spear ! 
If herein there hide flake of iron hard, 
Of a witch the work, it shall melt away. 
Wert thou shot into the skin, or shot into the flesh, 
Wert thou shot into the blood, or shot into the bone, 
Wert thou shot into the limb—never more thy life be 
teased ! 
If it were the shot of Esa, or it were of elves the shot, 
Or if it were of hags the shot ; help I bring to thee. 
This to boot for +Esa-shot, this to boot for elfin-shot, 


they Tode 
t 


§ Shield, 


t The Asen deities of Scandinavian Literature. 
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This to boot for shot of hags | help I bring to the: 
Flee, witch to the hilltop! 
put thou, be thou hale!” 


HE acxy on rly Mnelish Literature, Stopford A, Brooke 
istory of Har i . Brook 
(See H VOly I, f. 22), 


We have thus seen something of the thought and helief of our 


ly Germanic forefathers. It is clear that, although in one sense 
eat! 


w pagans,” SBN were not in the modern sense of that word 
“ parbarians. 

In these early beliefs we can see the germ that in later time 
has grown to greatness, and in like manner if we look at their 
political and social organisation we see that they had in them 
the elements of civilisation and culture. 

They had the same principles of the division of soil 
grouping of districts that afterwards became established 
England and are known to us as shires or counties 
To them and their shire-moot we owe the first 
representation of the many by the one, 

To them we owe the establishment of the bands of th 
around their masters or Ealdormen that gave strength and dignity 
to early England. ‘The one important modification which see 
to have been made in their constitutional practice in E 


ngland 
w establishment of a Chief Kaldorman or king 


and 

in 
and hundreds, 
notion of the 


anes 
ms 


over several 
Mures. It was not unknown to some German tribes even before, 
Put it seems not to have prevailed among the English colonists 
2 after their migration here. 
incidentally in considering these 
Literature,” 
j ‘the time of their coming to these shores our forefathers 
“erature in the real sense of the word. ‘here were 
aS for literature suc 


points we have drifted 


‘ h as their songs, and there were 
Mm Tunic letters on stone and blade. ‘The creation 
rm and tradition had to be done here, and 
- difficulties that had to be encountered in 
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matters of government, it is astonishing that s5 muh 
atters th 


AS a 
down to us, 8 Con 
Unfortunately for our knowledge of thig Old liter, 
. 7. z ‘OF “tY the 
Christianity was introduced, and corrupted ayq spoilt ater 
; , } , Nie ' 
before it got written down. St of i 


For the oldest work there are, of course, y, indiy; 
The earliest poems are made up of traditional Songs, 4 
' 5 é f 59, lat 
: si , 
been fashioned and re-fashioned to sujt differen a hay, 


different occasions. The Beowulf is an €Xample of 4 ¢ b And 

of such songs that have been brought togethe; ond mount 

as to form a whole. tlded «. 
Examples of the earliest forms of comparatively shor 

are the “ Widsith,” and the “Charis,” 4, example Pony 

of the best of these has already been quoted, the ct Of one 


“ Stitch,” “Sainst g 
Then again the riddles, although touched ov 

hand, reveal to us many of the traits of the earliest verses 
They are full of pathos, betraying (like so Many of the fate 

lyrics) the love of home and family as on 


Sr ibyea later 


e of the leading features. 
they are full too of love of nature, as for examples the riddles 


on the sun and moon. 

Time makes it necessary to draw to an end. 
has been said to convince those who needed it 
and value of these early studies, and to show that a great deal 
of modern English literature and modern English Spirit gets a 
fuller meaning from a knowledge of the old English period, 


I hope enough 
of the interest 
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“The Origin of the English Nation,’ H. Munro Chadwick, 
Cambridge Press. 


‘A Treasury of English Literature.’ Kate M. W arren, Archibald 
Constable. 
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translated by A. Jurns, 
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